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THE SCULPTURE OF ELIE NADELMAN 



With the addition of two animal 
bronzes, ''Wounded Stag'' and 
''Resting Stag,'* by EUe Nadelman, 
together with the marble head en- 
titled, "Reverie," by the same 
artist, purchased early in 1918 with 
the proceeds of the Bates and Har- 
mon Funds, the art of this young 
Polish sculptor, a late-comer to our 
shores, is quite adequately repre- 
sented in the more important 
phases of his work. 

It was in March, 1917, that Mr. 
Nadelman, in his flight from war- 
ridden Poland, made his debut in 
New York. The sculptures in 
marble and bronze exhibited at that 
time were such a departure from 
the prevailing conventions based on 
fidelity to the outward forms of 
nature, that it focused the spotlight 
of public opinion upon Mr. Nadel- 
man during the brief interval of his 
show and has kept him prominently 
before the public ever since. His 
elimination of detail, his eradica- 
tion of all evidence of his modelling 
by giving his works a highly pol- 
ished finish, his introduction of 
imagination and creative license 



into his animal studies and busts, 
are antipodal to the realistic sculp* 
ture of the present age. Many 
laughed; some scoffed; but the ma- 
jority of the art-loving public ac- 
corded his sculpture serious con- 
sideration. After the sensation of 
the first startling impression wore 
off, (startling because it was con- 
trary to the pre-conceived notions 
of a realistic period), people began 
to discern in the presence of these 
sculptured works that the artist 
had attained an abstract and im- 
personal beauty and yet realized a 
subtle fidelity to the thing por- 
trayed. One seems to find in them 
an old sculptural ideal struggling 
for a new birth. 

The marble head, "Reverie," was 
discussed at some length in the 
Bulletin for May, 1918. Turning 
specifically to the two bronzes 
recently acquired, we can readily 
see that they are based on a close 
study of nature, in spite of the fact 
that the modelling is simplified al- 
most to the point of elimination. 
The movement which animates the 
"Resting Stag" as it licks its foot. 
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and likewise the death agony of the 
''Wounded Stag,'' is admirably por- 
trayed, and we cannot be blinded 
to the artist's spirited realization. 
They are not difficult of comprehen- 
sion to the student who has seen 
oriental art set forth the animating 
and essential spirit of things, or to 
the student of archaeology, who has 
learned to appreciate the beauty 
attained in archaic sculpture. The 
craftsman has effaced self, except 
in-so-far as his idea pervades his 
choice of subject and his aim in 
rendering it. The intricacies of 
arrested anatomical exactness are 



sacrificed for a beautiful composi- 
tion, encompassed in the rhythmical 
movement of essential lines, which 
give zest and dynamic power to the 
sculptor's conception. 

Whether time will approve Mr. 
Nadelman's individuality, which 
takes form in such refinements as 
the spindle legs of his animals, or 
the simplified and impersonal mod- 
elling of his heads, remains to be 
seen. But he has shown himself a 
master craftsman with an apparent 
sincerity of purpose, who exalts 
aesthetic principles above exact 
and literal representation. C. B. 
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^KISMET," BY ROMAN KRYZNOWSKY 



Roman Kryznowsky's portrait 
canvas called ''Kismet^' a gift to 
the Institute from the City Art and 
Design Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club, improves immensely 
with association. It has qualities of 
restfulness and repose that make it 
eminently a picture to "live with." 

This is due, without doubt, to the 
justness of the spacing, the ease of 
the sitter's pose and the arrange- 



ment of color masses. The figure, 
moreover, has a feeling of adequate- 
ness in weight and about the whole 
picture there is a freedom from the 
undue crowding to be found in so 
many portraits. There is roomi- 
ness without the wasted space that 
makes one feel that a figure would 
rattle around in a frame if well 
shaken. 

E. H. 



